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Fit to be Fat: Key Thrush Migration Strategies 

by Rick Ludkin 


“Fat is the currency of avian migra¬ 
tion. ..” So begins an interesting article, 
“Daily mass gain among woodland mi¬ 
grants at an island stopover site,” by 
Kevin Winker et al. published in a 
1992 issue of The Auk. It’s just one of 
a number of articles I have been por¬ 
ing through - trying to make sense of 
some of the phenomena we come upon 
while banding at Ruthven Park His¬ 
toric Site, just north of Cayuga, ON. 

Generally during the fall, most 
neotropical migrants (birds that breed 
in Canada or the US but winter in 
Central and South America) that we 
capture and band at Ruthven Park are 
carrying at least moderate amounts of 
fat. Usually enough to power them a 
further 100-200 km or to provide a 
protective buffer should they run into 
inclement weather. 

Having banded here for the past eight 
years, we think migration through the 
site follows the following pattern. 
Somewhere north of us the migrants 
take off shortly after dark heading in a 
southerly direction. They may fly for 
several hours (maybe until first light) 
or until their fat reserves wane to a 
particular threshold. After resting 
briefly, the first part of the morning is 
spent moving around - maybe search¬ 
ing for optimal feeding habitat. Birds 
with lower fat reserves feed during the 
course of the day, replenishing fat re¬ 
serves used up the night before. Birds 
with larger fat reserves may just rest. 
At dusk they begin to orient - to con¬ 
firm the direction they need to fly in - 


and after dark they take off again for 
another flight. And so the cycle goes; 
a series of nightly “hops” that each 
take them 100-200 km further south 
until they reach their winter homes. 

There are numerous exceptions to this 
general pattern. Some birds, in coming 
to ground, have finished a considerably 
longer flight than 100-200 km. Some 
may not find the foraging to their liking 
or be faced with such competitive 
forces for foraging niches that they 
move on right away. Some will stay 
for another day, taking advantage of 
particularly beneficial feeding condi¬ 
tions or sitting out poor flying conditions. 
Some will stay for longer periods, last¬ 
ing from a few days to two-three 
weeks. It is these last birds that par¬ 
ticularly interest me. The bird that really 
got me thinking about this was a Gray¬ 
cheeked Thrush (Catharus minimus) 
we banded on September 22, 2002. 

We only see this drab olive-brown thrush 
during migration (much more often in the 
fall than the spring). It breeds near the 
tree limit in a band extending from Alaska 
(and possibly far eastern Siberia) to New¬ 
foundland. The Atlas of the Breeding 
Birds of Ontario shows only a few 
breeding areas for Ontario - confined to 
the far north of the province and almost 
exclusively on the Hudson Bay Low¬ 
lands. It winters mainly in South America, 
east of the Andes, although it may be 
found sporadically as far north as south¬ 
ern Mexico and the West Indies. A quick 
look at an atlas shows that a Gray¬ 
cheeked Thrush that breeds around 


Hudson Bay and winters in northern 
South America must fly a straight-line 
distance of at least 5400 km (approxi¬ 
mately 1400 km from Hudson Bay to 
Cayuga and 4000 km from Cayuga to 
the north coast of South America). Most 
probably cover a much greater distance 
- birds from northern Alaska probably 
fly well over 10,000 km. 

The thrush we banded on September 
22 (# 1641-85887) was already carry¬ 
ing some fat - it weighed in at 33.7 g. 
What was really interesting about this 
bird was that it stayed for another 12 
days. We retrapped it several times 
during this period and on the last occa¬ 
sion (October 4 lh ) it weighed 48.3 g. 
This represents an increase of 14.6 g 
and a rate of gain of 1.22 g/day (or 
3.6%/day over its initial weight). That 
would be like a 160-lb person gaining 
weight to 245 lbs in less than two 
weeks! What was going on here? 

To try and figure this out I contacted Dr. 
Frank Moore at the University of South¬ 
ern Mississippi who kindly sent me a 
couple of papers he co-authored with 
Wang Yong that dealt with the energetics 
of migrating Catharus thrushes. 

In one article, they estimate that Gray¬ 
cheeked Thrushes can fly 270 km on 
1.55 g of fat. This works out to approxi¬ 
mately 174 km per gram of fat. So "our" 
thrush, conceivably, could have flown 
2,610 km on the 14.6 of fat that it gained 
here at Ruthven. If the bird flew south¬ 
west it would get to the Yucatan or, if 
southeast, to Jamaica. 
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If one considers the amount of fat in 
terms of the “fat free mass” of the 
bird, the possibilities are even more 
interesting. Yong & Moore give the 
fat free mass of Cathanis thrushes 
(i.e. the basic weight of the bird with 
no fat) as 23.66 g. 

If we assume that mass above this 
threshold is predominantly fat, then our 
bird was carrying 10.04 g of fat at the 
time of initial capture and 24.64 g at 
final recapture. 

This latter figure would give the bird 
the possibility of flying 4,287 km which 
would give it the potential of reaching 
its wintering range in South America in 
a single extended flight, since Yong & 
Moore give the “maximum range 
speed” (the most economically sus¬ 
tainable speed for the bird to cover a 
maximum distance with a given en¬ 
ergy reserve) of a thrush as 38.5 km 
per hour. 

Without wind assistance, it would take 
a thrush —112 hours of sustained flight 
to reach the South American coast. (Is 
this even physiologically possible?!) 

It would be interesting to know where 
this bird ended up when it finally took 
off. Did it undertake a long distance 
flight or, fat/fuel load notwithstanding, 
did the bird continue to “hop” along at 
~200 km per night as it was now well 
buffered against the possibilities of poor 
feeding and/or weather conditions? 

The “strategy” that an individual bird 
“chooses” to overcome the challenges 
of migration are determined by its ge¬ 
netic makeup. And as variability seems 
to be the stuff of life, it is unlikely that a 
species would put all its eggs in one 
basket, so to speak, and go with a 
single strategy. Yong and Moore sug¬ 
gest two very different approaches: 


1. The “low fat stores - short stopo¬ 
ver - short flights” approach. 

“If thrushes stop 10 times en route and 
take on fat stores equal to 5% of body 
mass during each stop, then they would 
achieve a flight distance that is 20% 
longer than if they deposited the entire 
fat stores (50% of body mass) at a 
single stopover site.” This strategy “de¬ 
pends on the predictability of stopover 
sites, the availability of food resources, 
and the cost of settlement among po¬ 
tential stopover sites.” 

2. The “high fat stores - long stopo¬ 
ver - single long flight” approach. 

This is the strategy probably taken by our 
bird. This approach “may be the best 
strategy if high-quality stopover sites are 
limited in availability or occur unpredict- 
ably along the migratory route.” 

A species that invests some individuals 
with one strategy and some with the 
other ensures that, despite the conditions 
to be faced, the likelihood of the species 
continuing will be ensured. 

As for “our” Gray-cheeked Thrush - 
#1641-85887 - it quite likely had pre¬ 
pared itself for a single long flight that 
may have carried it to South America - 
an awesome thing to contemplate when 
holding it in one’s hands. 

An obvious drawback With the “high fat 
stores” approach is the problem of weight 
- how does a bird lift and move that 
enormous amount of extra fat, let alone 
fly for 1000s of kilometres? An often- 
used example is the Blackpoll Warbler, 
which commonly flies across the Atlan¬ 
tic from the northeastern Seaboard to 
South America - a journey that takes 
about 84 hours. Energetically, it would be 
like a human running 4-minute miles for 
84 hours. Now ... if my weight went to 


245 pounds in 12 days, I couldn’t imagine 
myself running even one 4-minute mile 
(as if I could ran one in the first place). 
However, this conundrum would be re¬ 
solved if the bird could take advantage of 
following winds. As most banders know, 
good autumn banding is associated with 
the passage of cold fronts and the north- 
erly winds associated with their 
passage. Interestingly, a cold front went 
through late on October 3 rd and our 
bird wasn’t detected again after the 
morning of the 4"'. 

I was curious to see if this had been the 
heaviest Gray-cheeked Thrush I had ever 
handled. It wasn’t. On October 7 Ul , 1998, 
I banded an already very fat bird that 
weighed 41.1 g. Six days later I retrapped 
it - it weighed 51.6 g, an increase of 10.5 
g (1.75 g/day). Interestingly, as I was in 
the midst of writing this article I received 
the most recent issue of North Ameri¬ 
can Bird Bander. Chandler Robbins, 
reporting on results for his banding sta¬ 
tion in Laurel, Maryland, for the fall of 
2001, reported capturing a Gray¬ 
cheeked Thrush that weighed 31.6g. 
When he retrapped it 13 days later, it 
weighed 51.7g — an increase of 21,7g, 
a rate of 1.67g/day. 

I have been in touch with Robbins and he 
confirmed that “with favourable winds 
those heavy weights could certainly make 
it to Central America if not all the way to 
South America...or Europe, if they 
headed in the wrong direction.” Robbins 
is touting ‘his’ Gray-cheeked Thrush as 
the world record holder for weight. Prior 
to this, the highest recorded weight (de¬ 
termined during “Operation Recovery”) 
was 49.2g. That would make ‘our’ bird a 
very close second! 

Note: If anyone is interested in the refer¬ 
ences to the various papers and books I 
used in this article, I would be happy to 
forward them. Contact me at: 
rludkin@hotmail.com. gf( 


HNC Data used to Model the Effect of Historical Range 
Information on Endangered Species 

by Laura Bjorgan, OMNR Species-At-Risk Biologist 


An important question underlying the con- 
servation of endangered species is 
whether error and uncertainty in histori¬ 
cal information may skew our 
understanding of past distributions and 
present trends. A lack of good historical 
range data may hinder our ability to de¬ 
sign appropriate recovery strategies. 

During my final year at McMaster Uni¬ 
versity I attempted to assess the degree 
to which problems in historical informa¬ 
tion may affect recovery planning, by 
developing a mathematical model of how 
much effect the removal of individual 
observations may have on the calculation 
of the size of a species’ range. 

Deciding whether or not a species is at 
risk of extinction is not a simple proc¬ 
ess. In order to design and implement 
a recovery plan it’s necessary to have 
a sound understanding of population 
trends as well as of important life his¬ 
tory characteristics that may affect 
vulnerability. This understanding is nec¬ 
essary to generate predictions about 
the future of the species, and devise 
appropriate management strategies to 
prevent extinction. 

A species’ assigned status determines 
the level of protection that the animal or 
plant receives, and priority the species is 
given in researcher time and funding. 
There will always be a restricted amount 
of conservation funding. It is therefore 
imperative to consider what factors may 
affect the ability of biologists to evaluate 
the status of a species that may be threat¬ 
ened with extinction. 


Assigning a species to some category 
of level of risk (Endangered, Threat¬ 
ened, Vulnerable or Special Concern, 
depending upon jurisdiction) is gen¬ 
erally associated with some signals 
of a decline. By definition, a decline 
implies a comparison of present con¬ 
dition to some previous state. Thus, 
determining the status of a species 
relies on historical documentation of 
activity and distribution. 

This is especially true in Canada where 
many species in the southern part of the 
country are at the northernmost part of 
their range. As such, these species are 
often naturally rare. Historical informa¬ 
tion is therefore necessary to determine 
if a trend is taking place, as rarity alone 
does not imply that a species is in trouble. 
Unfortunately, there are relatively few 
sources of historical data and our ability 
to compare present ranges to historical 
records is limited. This problem is made 
worse if there are doubts* as to the 
veracity of historical records. Factors 
such as inaccurate identification and 


unclear location information can re¬ 
duce the usefulness of historical 
records, or make them misleading. 

In order to demonstrate the importance 
of individual records in determining the 
range of a species I developed a math¬ 
ematical model of the effect of uncertainty 
in historical data, in the form of a simple 
removal experiment. If I removed indi¬ 
vidual locations at random from a 
pre-existing data set of observations of 
the locations of individuals, I could docu¬ 
ment the effect of the removals on the 
size of the range that the remaining ob¬ 
servations would show. 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club kindly 
allowed me to make use of original loca¬ 
tion data for this study. I used field records 
of several species of amphibians and 
reptiles that were collected between 1984 
and 1992 for the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Herpetofauna Atlas project. I used a 
subset of the species in the herpetofaunal 
study, collectively representing over 4000 
individual observations made through the 
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effort of more than 650 observers. I 
selected some species and some observ¬ 
ers for the model purely on the basis of 
the relative numbers of individuals avail¬ 
able in the data. 

It is important to emphasize that this was 
a mathematical model of a process unre¬ 
lated to the origin of the data involved. 
The application of the Hamilton Natural¬ 
ists’ Club data was purely to a hypothetical 
problem, and was not an analysis or 
critique of the quality of the data set. In 
this study, using actual field records elimi¬ 
nated the need to generate hypothetical 
data. It is hoped that the use of real data 
made the resulting model more realistic. 

The results of tins experiment confirmed 
my intuitive prediction of a positive cor¬ 
relation between the percentage of 
observations removed from each data 
set and the percentage decrease in the 
range of a given species. In other words, 
removal of any datum does have the 
ability to alter our understanding of the 
distribution of a species. 

Interestingly, there was much variation 
in the rate of change of range area among 
species. This emphasizes the importance 
of assessing the quality of the historical 
information used to calculate range. It 
remains important that biologists exam¬ 
ine historical data on a species by species, 
and case by case. No blanket assump¬ 
tions can be made as to how important 
uncertainty and error in data may be. 

The problems associated with historical 
data mean that we must better under¬ 
stand how field methods and even record 
keeping influence our understanding of 
each species and how we design man¬ 
agement programs. 

My model showed that the removal of 
even a few records could dramatically 
alter an estimate of a species’ range. If 
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location or even species identification is 
in doubt in historical records, these can 
indeed influence our understanding of 
the biology of a species and change our 
plans for recovery. 

This is not to say that we should disre¬ 
gard all observations that may contain 
uncertainty. The very nature of conser¬ 
vation biology dictates that we draw 
conclusions and make decisions with lim¬ 
ited information, of limited quality, and 
under serious time constraints. It is im¬ 
perative that naturalists and other 
biologists, be they professional or volun¬ 
teer, assess and record uncertainty or 
potential errors in field data. In the mod¬ 
em field of bioinformatics, data quality is 
one of the most important types of 
“metadata” - information that describes 
the content of a set of observations. 

Professional biologists need to acknowl¬ 
edge and recognize the contributions of 
volunteer groups like the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists’ Club. Without the contributions of 
volunteers in the past, our ability to con¬ 
serve biological diversity would be 
seriously diminished. Likewise, we need 
today’s volunteers to maintain their vig¬ 
orous dedication to nature and to making 
sound field observations if we are to 
make progress in understanding the dy¬ 
namics and decline of species, and turn 
such trends around. 

Laura Bjorgan completed her B.Sc. in 
Biology at McMaster University in 2002. 
She has been accepted into a M.Sc. 
program at University of Ottawa where 
she will pursue her interest in field re¬ 
search on endangered snakes in Ontario. 

She expresses her gi-atefi.il appreciation 
to the HNC for permission to use our 
field records of amphibians and reptiles 
in the Hamilton area for her study, and 
to David Galbraith and Jim Quinn for 
supeivision of this project. §g 


Coming Soon: Habitats 
of Hamilton and Halton 

Watch for more information coming 
soon about the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club’s new educational resource: 
Habitats of Hamilton and Halton. 
This project.highlights local habitats 
via an informative website which will 
be accessible in May 2003 at 
www.hamiltonnature.org/habitats. 

The HNC will be making presenta¬ 
tions'to local school classes upon 
request to introduce this resource to 
elementary teachers of Science and 
Technology, Social Studies, History and 
Geography and to secondary teachers 
of Canadian Studies and Science. Each 
school will be given an attractive-poster 
that highlights the Hamilton-Halton area 
and the habitats found there. 

More information about curriculum links 
for this project can be found via the 
habitats website. 

If you would like to have more 
information about these and other 
educational HNC initiatives, or are 
a teacher and would like to book 
an in-class or teacher information 
session, please contact Marnie 
Branfireun at mbranfireun@rbg.ca 
or (905)527-1158. 

The Head-of-the-Lake Pocket 
Guide and the Habitats of Hamil¬ 
ton and Halton resource are both 
part of the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club’s “Nature in Your Neighbour¬ 
hood” project. This initiative seeks to 
provide interesting and useful infor¬ 
mation about local natural areas and 
wildlife to educators in local schools, 
Scouting and Guiding organizations 
and other educational bodies, n 


The St. Lawrence: Marine Mammal Mecca 

by Linda Thrower 



Humpback Whale. Photo Courtesy of Swiss 
Whale Society Whale Excursions 


The St. Lawrence River, a river where 
salt water mingles with freshwater, is 
a dividing point between the ocean and 
the Great Lakes. It’s a tidal river with 
a fjord between the gulf and the estu¬ 
ary, which form one of the most 
important feeding areas of the great 
baleen whales of the North Atlantic. 

Have you ever witnessed an eight-ton 
minke whale lunge out of the water, a 
28-metre blue whale blow at the sur¬ 
face, or heard what singing belugas 
sound like underwater? I have, and I 
would have to say these are some of 
the most incredible experiences I have 
ever had! 

In this extremely productive habitat 
minke, finbacks and humpbacks are 
very abundant. Many minke and 
finback whales move far into the estu¬ 
ary for feeding, blue whales mostly 
stay further east in the estuary, and 
humpbacks gather predominantly in the 
open gulf. 

There are also many different toothed 
whales, the most well known being the 
beluga. The only beluga population out- 




Map of the St. Lawrence Estuary. Courtesy of 
Swiss Whale Society Whale Excursions 


side Arctic waters is found in the estu¬ 
ary of the St. Lawrence. They are the 
only cetacean that live in the St. Law¬ 
rence year round. 

Other toothed whales, like the sperm 
whale, beaked whales, pilot whales, 
and harbour porpoises migrate into the 
cold, rich waters of the St. Lawrence 
during the summer for feeding. Other 
species of toothed whale include the 
white-beaked dolphins and the white¬ 
sided dolphins, which can form schools 
of several hundred animals in some 
areas. The always-curious seals can 
be seen as well, including the common 
seal, the gray seal and the harp seal. 

Marine biologists are currently con¬ 
ducting two research projects on the 
baleen whales of the St. Lawrence. 
One is a bioacoustics project examin¬ 
ing the sounds produced by various 
marine mammals, particularly the 
acoustic signals of minke, finback and 
blue whales. The researchers make 



Humpback Whale. Photo Courtesy of Swiss 
Whale Society Whale Excursions 


sound recordings using a hydrophone 
and a digital recorder in the proximity 
of whales, and analyse the data after¬ 
wards in a lab using computers and 
special software. The second project 
is the photo-identification of individual 
baleen whales. 

This information provides important in¬ 
sight into patterns of habitat utilisation 
and the social behaviour of these mam¬ 
mals. Researchers identify individual 
minke and finback whales based on 
unique features of the dorsal fin, while 
blue whales are identified mainly by 
the pigmentation patterns on their 
flanks. The humpback whale is identi¬ 
fied by the patterns of pigmentation on 
their flukes. 
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The biologist whom I was lucky enough 
to spend time with was Dany Zbinden. 
He has been doing his research on 
whales in the St. Lawrence since 1993. 
For his doctoral thesis, he founded a 
mobile field base for bioacoustic re¬ 
search on whales, which covered a 
huge area of the estuary and the gulf. 
His research camp, called the 
“Meriscope,” collaborates with two 
other research teams (GREMM - 
Groupe de Recherche et d’Education 
sur le Milieu Marin, and MICS - Mingan 
Island Cetacean Study). 

Together they established an essential 
database that reveals the long-term 
changes in those whale populations. 
Their blue whale data are an important 
contribution to the international photo 
catalogue of the endangered North 
Atlantic blue whale population. 

The “Meriscope” program offers a 
unique opportunity to participate in 
biological research projects and ob¬ 
serve various marine mammals in their 
natural environment. It is located on 
the north shore of the gulf about 280 
km northeast of Quebec City, in gor¬ 
geous coastal scenery, about 2 km 
away from the small village of Sainte- 
Anne-de-Portneuf. 

For excursions on the water they use 
two secure ridge-hulled inflatable 
boats. The excursions are guided by 
a team that represents more than 30 
years of experience in whale research 
and marine navigation. To see a blue 
whale from an inflatable is a very 
impressive experience! 

You can find more information on this 
unique opportunity at www.whales.ch 
or contact Dany Zbinden at Centre 
Meriscope 418-231 -2033 after May 4 th , 
or me at giantindians @3web.net. n 


Birders' Hamilton Study Area 
Life List Totals 

by Rob Dobos 


Escarpment Protection a Priority in the 2003 
Provincial Election 

by Jason Thorne > CONE Executive Director 


This is an update to the list of HNC 
members’ Hamilton Study Area (HSA) 
bird life list totals (current up to De¬ 
cember 31, 2002). This summary was 
last printed at the end of 1999 (see 
Wood Duck 53(9): 198). A number of 
new people have submitted their totals 
since then; however, a few people did 
not submit updated totals (marked by 
an “*”), and their totals from 1999 are 
listed. 

Only species included on the official 
Hamilton bird checklist are included in 
these totals, in order for the numbers 
to be comparable. For reference, the 
updated HSA bird checklist at the end 
of 2002 included 378 species. The 
threshold for reporting is 225 species. 

The "Big Bins" List Dec. 2002: 

Observer: # of Species: 

John Olmsted.343 

Bob Curry.341 

George North #.340 

Jim Dowall.327 

Kevin McLaughlin.325 

Bob Westmore *.324 

Rob Dobos.320 

BillLamond.317 

Alan Wormington.317 

Denys Gardiner.315 

Brian Wylie..315 

Barb Charlton.313 


JohnKeenleyside.306 

Barry Jones..'.305 

George Naylor.301 

George Bryant.293 

Lois Evans.291 

JimHeslop.290 

Rob Waldhuber.290 

Glenda Slessor.289 

Dennis Lewington.288 

Gwen Lewington.288 

Mike Street *.284 

Jerry Chappie.283 

Bill Crins.283 

Tom Crooks.282 

Dave Don.280 

Stuart Mackenzie.280 

Wolfgang Luff.274 

Cheryl Edgecombe.269 

Matt Mills *.255 

Robert Dawson *.251 

Ken Williams.236 

Angie Williams.228 


# George North’s list was compiled 
posthumously by Curry. 

It is hoped that this list will be updated 
every few years, but do not hesitate to 
send me your list totals at the end of 
each year if you wish to be included, n 



In the coming weeks, the Coalition on 
the Niagara Escarpment (CONE) will 
be working to make sure that protec¬ 
tion of the Niagara Escarpment is a 
top priority for all political parties head¬ 
ing into the next provincial election. 

Since the passage of the Niagara Es¬ 
carpment Planning and Development 
Act by the provincial government 30 
years ago, Queen’s Park has been re¬ 
sponsible for development and land use 
on the Escarpment. 

CONE’s job, since it was founded in 
1978, has been to act as the watchdog 
for the Escarpment, making sure that 
the provincial government upholds and 
implements its Escarpment-protection 
policies and legislation. 

For the most part, CONE has been 
quite successful in this task. We have 
successfully prevented subdivisions, 
landfills, resorts and other inappro¬ 
priate developments from infiltrating 
the Niagara Escarpment World Bio¬ 
sphere Reserve. 

Today the greatest threat to the Es¬ 
carpment is not a lack of policies to 
protect it, but an apparent lack of 
political will to stand behind those 
policies. The 2003 election year is 
the time to change that. CONE is 
undertaking a non-partisan campaign 
to gain support for Escarpment pro¬ 
tection from all political parties. 

CONE has prepared a report entitled 
Niagara Escaipment Agenda 2003. In 


it, we document the key issues now con¬ 
fronting the Escarpment. These include: 

• some questionable appointments 
to the Niagara Escarpment Commis¬ 
sion (NEC) which have resulted in 
development approvals that contravene 
the province’s own Niagara Escarp¬ 
ment Plan (NEP); 

• cuts to funding for Escaipment land 
acquisition, research and stewardship; 

• new expressway proposals 
through Escarpment lands; 

• continuing loss of the Niagara 
Peninsula’s tender fruit and grape¬ 
growing lands; 

lack of protection for Escarp¬ 
ment water resources; 

• a rash of quarry proposals includ¬ 
ing the massive expansion of the Dufferin 
Aggregates quany near Milton; and 

• funding cuts to the NEC. 


Niagara Escarpment Agenda 2003 
also makes recommendations for what 
the provincial government must do to 
address these issues. 

Throughout the coming months, CONE 
staff and volunteers will be meeting with 
candidates running for election in Es¬ 
carpment ridings to talk about these issues. 

But we need your help too! We need 
every Escarpment supporter to take at 
least one action in the coming weeks to 
make Escarpment issues a priority in 
your riding in the next election. 

Contact Your Candidates Phone each 
of the candidates in your riding and ask 
them where they stand on Escaipment 
protection. 

Write To Your Local Paper Write a 
letter to the editor of your local paper 
declaring that this year you are “voting 
for the Escarpment,” and that the can¬ 
didate who gets your vote will be the 
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candidate who demonstrates a com¬ 
mitment to Escarpment protection. 

All Candidates’ Meetings Attend an all 
candidates’ meeting in your riding and 
ask a question about the Escarpment. 

Volunteer for a Candidate If you find a 
candidate who you think is committed 
to Escarpment protection, volunteer to 
help with his/her campaign. Candidates 
need help knocking on doors, stuffing 
envelopes, putting up election signs, 
and much more. Helping a pro-Es- 
carpment candidate get elected is one 
of the most important things you can 
do for the Escarpment! 

To help you, CONE has prepared a 
free flyer that outlines issues that you 
can raise and contact information for 
Escarpment newspapers and election 
candidates. You can download it from 
our web site at www.niagara 
escaipment.org or call us at (519) 853- 
4955 and we will send you a copy. 

During the election campaign CONE 
will be sending out regular e-mail bul¬ 
letins. To sign up to receive these, 
send us your e-mail address and the 
name of the town where you live to 
cone@niagaraescarpment.org. 

It is critical that each and every Es¬ 
carpment supporter take at least one 
of the actions described above if Es¬ 
carpment protection is going to 
register as an important election is¬ 
sue. Not only can it help you in 
deciding whom to vote for — it will 
also make it clear to the candidates 
in your riding that protecting the Es¬ 
carpment is a pivotal issue! m 


Hamilton Peregrine Update: May 

by Audrey Gamble 


The Hamilton Community Peregrine 
Project is pleased to report that Mad¬ 
ame X and Mozart are currently 
brooding four eggs at the Sheraton 
Hamilton nest site. Both birds spent 
the winter with us and downtown fal¬ 
con watchers were able to identify the 
individual birds by their band numbers. 

The first egg appeared in the scrape 
on April 2, just before a series of win¬ 
ter storms blasted the area. HCPP 
volunteers watched anxiously while 
Madame X kept herself tucked tightly 
in the scrape despite the inclement 
weather. Again this year Madame X 
excavated her characteristic deep 
scrape, which can make counting the 
eggs a challenge in the best of weather. 

But it was even trickier this year as 
snowdrifts in the nest ledge blocked 
the view of the eggs. By the time the 
snow subsided and we had a clear 
view, brooding had begun in earnest. 
By April 9 it was apparent that she 
was brooding four eggs, three of 
which were laid during the last blast 
of winter. 

If HCPP volunteers had any thought 
that bad weather may compromise the 
integrity of the eggs, the birds certainly 
didn’t share the concern. All is going 
according to plan at the nest. Madame 


X broods the majority of the time 
with Mozart in close attendance 
standing guard. He hunts and brings 
food to his mate who eagerly snatches 
the offered tidbits and takes off to 
stretch her wings while he takes his 
turn on the eggs. Both adult birds 
have been seen rolling the eggs to 
ensure uniform incubation. 

The HCPP public display monitor at 
Jay set in Jackson Square features the 
live nest feed and is popular again this 
year. For the first time in 2003, Shera¬ 
ton hotel guests can view the live nest 
feed in their rooms on the hotel’s inter¬ 
nal cable TV system. You can stay up 
to date on events at the nest and follow 
the news of Hamilton’s fledglings on 
the web site at www.hamil- 
tonnature.org/hamfalcam. 

We recently had report of Beasley, the 
youngest and sole female of the 2002 
brood, nesting in Cleveland Ohio 
(Mozart’s home town). Subsequently 
Beasley was injured in what appeared 
to be a territorial squabble with an 
older female peregrine. She was 
treated for a wing fracture and put into 
rehabilitation care with hopes for a full 
recovery and re-release. 

All tilings going well for Madame X 
and her brood, we expect the eggs to 
hatch in the first week of May. 




Peregrine Falcon in flight by Barry Cherriere. 


it .. \ For information on becoming a Falcon 
^ Watch volunteer please give me a call 
at 905-522-8447 or email me at 
john.merriman@sympatico.ca. m 
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Building a Natural Heritage System in 
Southern Ontario 

by Louise Unitt 


Our guest speaker at the April 2003 
monthly meeting was Mike McMurtry, a 
Natural Areas Ecologist with the Natural 
Heritage Information Centre. Located in 
Peterborough, the 10-year-old NHIC is 
part of the Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources’ Science and Information 
Branch. It “maintains a central database 
for all of Ontario’s species, ecological 
communities and natural areas.” 

Mike’s objective was to acquaint us 
with “Big Picture, 2002,” a project he 
has been involved with for the past 
year whose aim is to identify the most 
important natural areas and linkages in 
southern Ontario. 

The original “Big Picture” studied the 
natural areas in Carolinian Canada. In 
partnership with the OMNR and the 
Nature Conservancy of Canada, the 
NHIC has been applying the same meth¬ 
odology to more of the province. For 
“Big Picture, 2002,” the landscape has 
been analyzed using GIS (Geographic 
Information System) technology and dig¬ 
itally mapped. One of the targets 
proposed by the study is to include 
>30% of the non-urban area in a Natu¬ 
ral Heritage System. Minimum core 
sizes to the north and south of the 
Canadian Shield are being prescribed 
at 500 ha and 200 ha respectively. 

Conservation of natural areas is a grow¬ 
ing challenge in the face of competing 
land uses (e.g. residential, industrial and 
agricultural uses). The decline in the ar¬ 
ea’s biodiversity is therefore hardly 
surprising. Over 40 species have been 


extirpated from the province, and 71 spe¬ 
cies are nationally endangered or 
threatened. The NHIC has compiled 
information on provincially and globally 
rare species that live in southern On¬ 
tario, and Mike showed us a map plotting 
their distribution. He displayed a slide of 
a lush forest threaded with waterways, 
which he identified as the Kawartha 
Highlands. He commented that it’s un¬ 
realistic to dream of re-introducing such 
a setting to our region - however much 
we might desire it! 

Mike displayed a series of maps, each of 
which highlighted a different ecological 
aspect, e.g. “Forest Concentrations,” and 
“Density of Rare Species & Habitats.” 
The latter is highest in areas like Long 
Point, the Bmce Peninsula, and Rondeau 
Provincial Park. Referring to a map enti¬ 
tled “Parks & Protected Areas,” Mike 
pointed out that parklands are sparsely 
represented south of the Shield. The Oak 
Ridges Moraine stands out all the more 
as a significant achievement. 

Experts from Ontario Parks, Carolinian 
Canada, Ontario Hydro, the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists, and Ducks Un¬ 
limited assigned values to each type of 
landscape. For example, parks and pro¬ 
tected areas received +15 points, as did 
Carolinian Canada sites. The rating sys¬ 
tem was applied to create a map entitled 
“Scoring of Natural Areas.” The Niagara 
Escarpment and Walpole Island were 
rich in cover. Potential linkages were 
also evaluated. River corridors were 
awarded +5, and agreement forests+10. 
Highways, on the other hand, earned 


negative values ranging from -1 to -5. 
On the “Cores & Linkages” map, cores 
are marked in dark green where they 
exist at present. Potential linkages are 
indicated in medium green, to illustrate 
possible future connections. These have 
emerged as the most promising areas to 
focus on re-establishing connectivity 
among natural areas. 

hi the southern part of the study area, 
there is a dearth of linkages available. 
For this reason, the project looked at 
augmenting cores with adjacent cover. 
Natural areas from the Niagara Escarp¬ 
ment Plan were selected and 
superimposed on escarpment topogra¬ 
phy. The Natural Heritage System map 
shows the practical difference attainable 
through such a strategy. Most of the 
linkages between the Oak Ridges Mo¬ 
raine and the coastal area follow streams 
and rivers. However, a glance at a map 
of the region revealed that this is not 
exclusively so. The most efficient con¬ 
nections can sometimes be formed by 
crossing woodlots and tablelands. 

Mike emphasized that the maps are in¬ 
tended to encourage people to think how 
best to maintain and join up natural ar¬ 
eas. They are not a prescription for what 
should happen at a local level, being geared 
more towards a regional scale. They 
can, however, serve as models for plan¬ 
ning on finer scales. Local hydrology and 
wildlife must be considered in land use 
planning. With most southern Ontario 
property under private ownership, only 
small acquisitions are feasible. Maps gen¬ 
erated by the project offer guidance in 
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A Club with History 

by Glenn Barrett, Past-President 


setting priorities for restoration and 
securement of land. Another application 
of the maps is to identity information 
gaps. Moreover, their distribution encour¬ 
ages information sharing within the 
Ontario conservation community. 

One audience member wondered 
aloud about the chances of the “Big 
Picture” becoming reality. Mike re¬ 
plied, “I think it’s a start. I don’t 
expect to see it in place in next cou¬ 
ple of years. It’s to give people a 
vision of what to strive for, and show 
we’ve already lost too much.” 

He is hopeful that the project’s “long¬ 
term vision” will foster the survival of 
forest raptors (e.g. the Red-shouldered 
Hawk) and forest plants such as Ameri¬ 
can Ginseng. In grassland areas, 
protection of the Eastern Prairie White- 
fringed Orchid and other rare species 
is a concern. The Blue Racer’s Pelee 
Island habitat is especially crucial, as 
this nationally endangered snake is 
found nowhere else in the province. 


As mentioned in the December Wood 
Duck, our Club has been awarded a 
City of Hamilton Commemorative 
Plaque recognizing our Club’s 85 years 
of activities related to natural area 
stewardship and protection. 

Working with the support of Royal 
Botanical Gardens, this plaque will 
be situated at Princess Point and 
erected in 2004, the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists’ Club’s 85 ,h anniversary. 
Overlooking Cootes Paradise, this site 
will be most relevant to the topics 
discussed on the plaque. The City of 
Hamilton’s plaques are similar in size 
and appearance to the historic plaques 
erected throughout Ontario by the 
Ontario Heritage Foundation. 


I thought I should explain how the idea 
of a historic plaque for the HNC came 
into being. In the fall of 2000 I at¬ 
tended a conference in Nashville, 
Tennessee. During one of my walks 
to/from the conference hotel I noticed 
a plaque commemorating the activities 
of the-Tennessee Ornithological Soci¬ 
ety (TOS). As I read the text of this 
plaque I was struck with the similari¬ 
ties between the HNC and the TOS, 
from the age of the two organizations 
to their related interest in birds. I took 
a picture of the plaque thinking that 
perhaps it might be a project the HNC 
Board of Directors would be inter¬ 
ested in pursuing. And they were! 

The HNC has begun fundraising to 
cover the cost of manufac¬ 
turing the plaque (the City 
of Hamilton will cover the 
costs of its installation), and 
I would like to encourage 
Club members with an in¬ 
terest in this project to 
consider donating funds to¬ 
wards its completion. Fifty/ 
fifty draws will be held at 
monthly meetings as one 
means of accomplishing our 
goal of raising the neces¬ 
sary $2,500. 

Please join with the Board 
as we embark on this ambi¬ 
tious project - together we 
can ensure that the Club’s 
85 th anniversary will be one 
to remember. K 


Slides of a Manitoulin Is¬ 
land al var community and a 
.Walpole Island tall grass 
savannah were vivid re¬ 
minders of what’s at stake 
- the continuance of a 
priceless resource. 

As we see our remaining 
healthy ecosystems be¬ 
sieged on all sides, an 
initiative like “Big Picture, 
2002” provides welcome 
support for the conserva¬ 
tion of our natural heritage. 

To learn more, visit the 
NHIC web site at 
www.mnr.gov.on.ca/ 
MNR/nliic/nhic.cfin. m 


TENNESSEE ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 

On October 7. 1915. Dr. George CurtU. Albert F. 
Canicr. Judge H. Y. Hughe*. Dr. Georg# R. 
Mayfield. Dixon Merritt and A. C. Webb max 
at Faucon'* Restaurant. 419 Union Street, 
approximately 50 feet east of here, to found 
the Tennessee Ornithological Society. T. O. 5. 
was chartered by the state for the purpose 
of studying Tennessee birds. A Journal. Tk* 
I4tgr.nl, publishes accurate records of birds 
across the state. Th. Bird * of the Nubvdh Kr as 
has local records- T. O. S. is the sta tes old est 
mservation group in continuing csr 


Photo: Glenn Barrett 
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Long Point Waterfowl Bus Trip 

by Bill Lamond 


Twenty-five club members departed 
on a school bus from the Aldershot Go 
Station on 22 March 2003 for a water- 
fowl excursion to Long Point. We left 
with trepidation, as we knew that the 
inner Long Point Bay was completely 
frozen and would remain so for at least 
another week. However, we also knew 
that we would see lots of Tundra 
Swans as up to 20,000 of these mag¬ 
nificent birds had been reported the 
previous weekend in the farm fields at 
the base of Long Point. 

On the way down we decided to stop 
first at Turkey Point due to the possibility 
of some open water there. This was a 
fortuitous decision as there were large 
rafts of diving ducks fairly close to shore. 
Most of the ducks were Greater Scaup, 
but there were fair numbers of Redhead 
as well as lesser amounts of Canvasback 
and Lesser Scaup. Other ducks seen 
here included both Red-breasted and 
Common Mergansers and Bufflehead 
and Common Goldeneye. A bonus bird 
was a Merlin that flew overhead and 
landed in a nearby poplar that allowed 
for a good look. 

We then drove down to the Turkey 
Point Marina where we found an adult 
Bald Eagle sitting in a distant tree. In 
an adjacent tree was a Rough-legged 
Hawk that looked puny in comparison. 
The weather became somewhat rainy 
here and the lucky few who retreated 
to the bus were rewarded with a close 
look at a Mink “looping” among the 
shoreline boulders. 


On our way to Port Rowan we en¬ 
countered our first field of Tundra 
Swans. At least 500 swans were 
present in one field, however, the large 
numbers reported the week before had 
likely moved off to the Aylmer area as 
only about 1,000 swans were observed 
by our group on this day. Nonetheless, 
1,000 swans is still an impressive quan¬ 
tity! Before lunch we headed for Lee 
Brown’s Sanctuary west of the base 
of Long Point. Our timing was good as 
the ponds here were just beginning to 
open-up and we finally found some 
puddle ducks. There were several 
American Wigeon, a few Green¬ 
winged Teal, Blue-winged Teal, 
Northern Pintail, Gadwall and one 
Wood Duck. Also there were several 
Ring-necked Ducks that put on a good 
show for everyone. 

Our lunch stop was at the Old Cut 
Field Station of Bird Studies Canada. 
We were joined there by another wa¬ 
terfowl field trip for the Ontario Field 
Ornithologists lead by George Pond. 
We compared our totals and they were 
very similar. Our paths had crossed 
earlier in the day when we were leav¬ 
ing Turkey Point and the OFO group 
was just arriving. Quite a contrast in 
styles. We passed the OFO caravan 
of about 20 cars in our school bus. 
Quite a contrast in gasoline consump¬ 
tion! This is the main reason the HNC 
is organizing more bus trips for our 
distant field events. Also, bus trips al¬ 
low for a group feel to the outing and 
we get to sing neat songs like “Old bus 
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driver speed up a little bit...” and “the 
wheels of the bus go round and 
round....” (just kidding). 

After lunch we drove the First Con¬ 
cession to search for flooded fields 
and creek bottoms. At Big Creek, flood¬ 
ing had created ideal conditions for 
ducks and we were rewarded with 
excellent views of male Wood Ducks, 
Hooded Mergansers and Ring-necked 
Ducks. The snow melt had a created 
an entirely natural flooding of the broad 
flood plain which was really exciting to 
see, especially with the beautiful male 
ducks present. 

For our last stop we decided to go 
back to Lee Brown’s to see if there 
was any “turnover” of the ducks 
present there. We were able to add 
Northern Shovelor to our “day list” 
and we were rewarded with 3 sightings 
of flying Sandhill Cranes, with one lone 
bird bemg quite close. We also got to 
see the rarest bird of the day ... In an 
adjacent field with a few hundred 
Canada Geese, we saw one small race 
Canada Goose. This was probably of 
the Richardson’s subspecies. This race 
is an uncommon transient in southern 
Ontario and some authorities believe it 
should be regarded as a full species. 

So despite the fact that the entire inner 
bay of Long Point was frozen, our group 
managed to see almost all of the water- 
fowl you would normally see on this date, 
albeit in smaller numbers. I don’t think 
anyone went home disappointed. |g 
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Plovers Tied Up in 

by Michael Rowlands 


Attending the BSG meeting for the nearly 
70 attendees on March 17 lh seemed a 
little like birding on a rainy day. This 
illusion was created by water dripping 
from the ceiling of the Shaklee meeting 
room, whose flat roof was leaking in 
numerous places because of a sudden 
melt of accumulated ice and snow. The 
announcers were not distracted! 

Anne Pennington, who had spoken to 
the group in December about the dan¬ 
gers to birds of communication towers, 
announced that she will be contacting 
Allan Rock, the Minister of Industry, 
to ask for a review of research on the 
proper location and lighting of these 
towers in Canada. Glenn Barrett, past- 
president of the HNC, introduced 
everyone to the newly published Hecid- 
of-the-Lake Pocket Nature Guide. 
(A full description of this guide is in the 
April 2003 Wood Duck.) 

Bob Curry announced that Bird Studies 
Canada’s annual Baillie Birdathon is once 
again on the horizon. Club members who 
participate in this May fund-raising event 
will have a portion of the funds they raise 
for bird research and conservation re¬ 
turned to the HNC, so get involved or 
support an HNC member who does. 
Bob also mentioned that he and Glenda 
are this year’s “celebrity birders” - the 
first ever husband-wife team - for the 
Ontario Field Ornithologists. 

Mike Street let people know that the 
Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch is now 
underway at Beamer Memorial Con¬ 
servation Area in Grimsby. Check the 
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From the 



website for the latest news at: http:// 
www.freenet.hamilton.on.ca/Informa- 
tion/NEST/nature/niaghawk/ . 


Finally, Don Wills, “The Bluebird Man,” 
quickly showed us a few slides of some 
of the 15 gray-phase Eastern Screech 
Owls he has accommodated this year 
in his nesting boxes, as well as pictures 
of Long-eared Owls and Osprey. 

When Glenda returned to the podium 
to introduce the evening’s guest 
speaker, she told us an owl story of her 
own. It seems she and husband Bob 
encountered a photographer who was 
taking flash pictures of a Saw-whet 
Owl he had sighted in Oakville. It never 
occurred to him that he could be stress¬ 
ing the poor bird with his bright light! 

The bulk of our evening was devoted to 
listening to field research anecdotes about 
“plovers tied up in knots.” Mark Peck, an 
ornithologist from the Royal Ontario Mu¬ 
seum, walked us through several years 
of the research that he loves to do as a 
self-confessed “knot groupie.” He stud¬ 
ies the Red Knot, a shorebird that winters 
in Tierra del Fuego, at the southernmost 
tip of South America, then migrates 


15,000 km to Canada’s Arctic to breed. 
Its last stopover is Delaware Bay in 
New Jersey where it nearly doubles its 
weight by eating horseshoe crab eggs 
before embarking on a non-stop 2500- 
km flight to its breeding grounds north of 
Hudson Bay. 

Mark’s talk began with the observation 
that the Red Knot’s eastern population 
had dropped from 150,000 in the 1980s to 
about 35,000 in 2002. He and others are 
researching the reasons for this decline. 
In 1995 an international team under the 
direction of the ROM’s Allan Baker went 
to Chile and Argentina. Mark gathered 
blood samples and feathers from Red 
Knots caught in cannon nets on beaches 
to do molecular research on these ener¬ 
getic shorebirds. He also assisted in a 
banding program set up by Patricia 
Gonzales, a housewife from San Antonio, 
Argentina, who volunteers many hours 
of her time to monitor Red Knots and 
educate the local population about the 
need.to conserve these birds. 

A second trip in 1997 continued the 
work of following the migration of the 
Knots. Again capturing the birds using 
cannon nets, the researchers weighed 
them, took blood samples and checked 
for Asian influenza and the West Nile 
virus. Banding of the birds also oc¬ 
curred, with single-coloured numbered 
flags, instead of multiple bands, being 
used to identify birds banded in differ¬ 
ent countries. Some birds were also 
equipped with miniature radio trans¬ 
mitters to detennine whether they could 
be followed using radiotelemetry. 


In 1999, Mark collaborated with other 
scientists to study lied Knots and other 
shorebirds at their stopover haven, 
Reed’s Beach near Cape May, NJ. 

The concern around Delaware Bay is 
that the increasing commercial harvest 
of horseshoe crabs for bait is reducing 
crab numbers and threatening the sup¬ 
ply of crab eggs on which the Red 
Knots depend. The researchers wanted 
to establish some baseline information 
so that they will have hard data con¬ 
cerning the impact of such a decline on 
the Red Knots. If the crabs fail, some 
knots might not gain enough weight to 
make the flight to the breeding grounds, 
others could get there late or fail to 
breed, and still others might not pro¬ 
duce as many chicks as normal (four). 

Sixty-five Red Knots captured in New 
Jersey were equipped with radio trans¬ 
mitters in May, then released. In late 
June, a joint expedition of US and Ca¬ 
nadian researchers went to 
Southampton Island to do an aerial 
search for the transmitter birds. Amaz¬ 
ingly, they were able to find eight of 
them and to study their nesting habits. 
Red Knots nest in dry patches on grav¬ 
elly, inhospitable places and about 0.5 
km from one another. It is thought they 
do this to avoid predators. 

Future trips will determine whether the 
knots are emaciated on arrival from 
Delaware Bay, whether predators de¬ 
plete them when lemming populations 
are low and whether their breeding 
productivity is declining. 

Mark concluded by saying he will be 
studying Red Knots (as well as Brant) 
from New Jersey to Hudson Bay next 
year. Knots everywhere are in crisis 
and he will go “anywhere” to help 
them. Poor guy! m 


Pocket Guide Available 
for Purchase Online 

For those Club members who would 
like to purchase a copy of the Head- 
of-the-Lake Pocket Nature Guide 
profiled in the April Wood Duck, but 
would prefer to pay for it using a credit 
card, this option is now available via 
the Hamilton Conservation Authority 
web site. Visit their Outdoor Shop to 
place an order: http://www.ham- 
rca.on.ca/shop.html. It is also available 
at local retailers, including: Adventure 
Attic, Wild Birds Unlimited, Elstone's 
Stationery, Bryan Prince Bookseller, 
Different Drummer Bookstore, and 
Chapman Books, m 


Any Plans for Our 
Celebration? 

We are starting to make plans for the 
• Club’s 85th anniversary next year. If 
you have some ideas to celebrate this 
special occasion, please contact Betty 
Blashill, Jean Stollard, Tom Crooks or 
Elaine Serena. More to follow! K 


Come Join the Board! 

Audrey Gamble, John Sttuger and 
Glenn Barrett are preparing a Slate of 
Directors for the 2003/2004 HNC year, 
to be presented at the October Annual 
General Meeting. 

Nominations may be made in writing 
by any Club member before October 
I s1 (mail to Past-President, Glenn 
Barrett), and must be accompanied with 
the signed consent of the nominee. 

Anyone who wishes to learn more 
about the roles/responsibilities of being 
a Director, and/or is interested in serv¬ 
ing on the Board of Directors, please 
call Glenn at 905-525-2142. n 


Life: An Unauthorised 
Biography 

reviewed by Pierre Arnold 

Life: An Unauthorised Biography , by Richard 
Fortey. Flamingo, 1998. 

I strongly recommend that you read 
this book if you are interested in life. 
This fascinating natural history of life 
covers the first four billion years on 
our planet. The writing is scientific, yet 
easy to read if you take your time with 
technical terms (they are well-explained 
and are also included in the glossary.) 

There are a few tough spots, but 
certainly worth the effort to become 
better informed on the wonders of 
geology, palaeontology, evolution, ex¬ 
tinction, nature’s beauty, chance, and 
discovery. 

In our small segment of life’s journey, 
you begin to appreciate the significance 
of the discovery of a new fossil, and 
how such a find can shake up the 
current theory of missing links and our 
own introspection, m 


WEEKLY MONDAY 
WILDFLOWER WALKS 

April to October 

Meet at 6:45 in the Dundas Valley or 
Hendrie Valley to search for 
wildflowers with time for identifica¬ 
tion and photography. Limited to 20 
people. Please contact Dean Gugler 
at least 24 hours ahead of time for 
details on the meeting location: (905) 
627-9779. m 
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Noteworthy Bird Records November-December 2002 

by Rob Dobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2002 to October 3: 271. Underlined species or dates require documentation by the 
Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. For species 
marked with “#,” all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 

Observers: Maris Apse (MA), Stan Bajumy (SB), Mike Boyd (MB), Jerry Chappie (JCh), Nina Chappie (NCh), Barb Charlton (BC), Barry 
Cherriere (BCh), Mark Cranford (MCr), Jim Cram (JC), William Crins (WC), Tom Crooks (TC), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Dave 
Don (DD), Jim Dowall (JD), Chins Earley (CEy), Cheryl Edgecombe (CE), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Lois Evans (LE), Mike Furber (MF), 
Bob Gapes (BG), Lynn Gapes (LG), Jack Hanna (JHa), Jim Heslop (JH), Jean Iron (JI), Mark Jennings (MJ), Barry Jones (BJ), Shirley 
Klement (SK), Ursula Kolster (UK), Bill Lamond (BL), Joyce LeChasseur (JL), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Wolfgang 
Luft (WL), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Craig McLauchlan (CM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Barb McLellan (BML), Gerard McNaughton 
(GMN), John Miles (JM), Norm Muir (NM), Ken Newcombe (KN), John Olmsted (JO), Todd Pepper (TP), Don Perks (DP), Ian Richards 
(IR), Cai l Rothfels (CR), Ron Scovell (RSc), Glenda Slessor (GS), Bill Smith (BS), Nancy Smith (NS), Paul Smith (PS), Noni Steeles (NSt), 
Mike Street (MS), Tom Thomas (TT), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Margaret Walton (MW), Ken Williams (KWi), Don Wills (DW), Brian Wylie 
(BW), many observers (m.obs.). 

Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
terr. -territorial bird 
SM -singing male 


(RC et al); 21 off Shoreacres [HL] Nov 23 (KM); five at 


Plumages, etc.: 

m. -male 

f. -female 

ad. -adult 
ba. -basic 
alt. -alternate 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

def.alt. -definitive alternate 


Counties/Regions/Cities: 
Brant [BR] 

Haldimand [HD] 

Halton [HL] 

Hamilton [HM] 

Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [WL] 


Red-throated Loon#: Buds past Van Wagners Beach [HM]\ 
5 -Nov 3 (WC), 1 -Nov 10 (KM,JI), 268 -Nov 16 (NM,SB), 1 - 
Dec 24 L (KM); two on L. Ontario off Green Rd [HM] Nov 10 
(RD); one off Fifty Point C.A. [HM/NG] Nov 23 (RD,CE,DD); 
four at N Shore of Hamilton Harbour [HM] Nov 24 (RD). 
Common Loon: Eight off Grimsby Lakeshore [AG] Nov 9 
(KM); 31 past Van Wagners Beach Nov 16 (NM,SB); one at 
W End of Harbour [HM] Dec 2 (RD). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at Mountsberg C.A. [HM/WL] Nov 
24 (RD); one on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HM] 
Dec 12-15 (RD). , 

Horned Grebe: Seven off Fifty Point C.A. Nov 23 
(RD,CE,DD); three at W End of Harbour Dec 2 (RD); two off 
LaSalle Marina Dec 24 and one there Dec 26 (RD); one off 
Frederick Ave, Stoney Creek [HM] Dec 27 (RD). 
Red-necked Grebe: 64 off Burlington Lakeshore [HL] Nov 3 
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Bronte Harbour [HL] Nov 24 (GE); one off LaSalle Marina 
Dec 2-31 (RDjm.obs.). 

NORTHERN GANNET#: Sightings of a juv. off Van 
Wagners Beach included: 1 -Nov 17 * (DD), 1 -Nov 22 (CM), 
1 -Nov 23 (RD,CE); a second juv. was off Burlington Ship 
Canal [HM/HL] Nov 23 (BCh,TC); one juv. off Bronte Har¬ 
bour Nov 24 (GE); one juv. remained on Hamilton Harbour and 
the adjacent Lake Ontario shoreline Nov 30-Dec 16L 
(KNjm.obs.). 

Double-crested Cormorant: 28 on Hamilton Harbour Dec 
26 (RC). 

Great Blue Heron: 18 at Dundas Marsh [HM] Dec 2 (RD); 
seven in the Hamilton area Dec 26 (m.obs.). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: Two juv. at LaSalle Marina 
Nov 9 (MB); two juv.,two subad. at Princess Point [IIM] Nov 


21 (IR); two juv. at Dundas Hydro Pond [HM] Nov 27 (IR); 
one juv. at Red Hill Creek at Woodward Ave [HM] Dec 2 
(RD); one juv. at foot of Ottawa St [HM] Dec 26 (RC). 
Turkey Vulture: Two over Hatton Dr, Ancaster [HM] Nov 11 
(MS); singles at Dundas Hydro Pond Nov 22 & Nov 29 L (IR). 
Greater White-frouted Goose#: Eight at Grand River, 
Cayuga [HD] Nov 3F-9 (JH,BJ;RC,GS). 

Snow Goose#: One at Islay Lake, Kilbride [HL] Nov 3 F (WL 
et al); one ad. white morph at RBG Arboretum [HM] Nov 11 
(MW); two white and two blue morph at Hwy 407 S of 
Britannia Rd, Mississauga [PL] Nov 13-15 (RD;m.obs.); one 
white morph over Dundas Hydro Pond Dec 2 L (NCh). 
ROSS’S GOOSE#: Two ad. white morph along with two 
hybrid Ross’s x Snow Goose at Hwy 407 S of Britannia Rd, 
Mississauga Nov 13*-15 (RD;m.obs.); one juv. at N Shore of 
Harbour Dec 12-14L (RSc;m.obs.). 

Brant#: Two juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [AG] Nov 1 -2 
(DD;RC,GS); one at Burlington Beachstrip [HL] Nov 3-25L 
(RC et al.); one juv. off LaSalle Marina Nov 3-11 
(KM,JI,RW;IR); one at E End of Harbour [HM] Nov 6 (NS); 

21 past Van Wagners Beach Nov 16 (NM,SB); one at Prin¬ 
cess Point Nov 18 (IR). 

Trumpeter Swau: 46 at LaSalle Marina Dec 26 (RD). 
Tundra Swan: Four at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Nov 1 (DD); 

120 at Dundas Marsh Nov 5 (UK); 235 off N Shore of Harbour 
Nov 24 (RD); 140 off LaSalle Marina Dec 7 (KM), and 46 
there Dec 26 (RD). 

Wood Duck: 13 at Big Creek, Onondaga Twp [5J?] Nov 28 
(DW); two m. at Dundas Marsh Dec 2 (RD); one m.,one f. at 
Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HM] Dec 8-31 (JO,JHa;m.obs.); 
one f. at Bayffont Park [HM] Dec 26 (RC). 

Gadwall: 213 S Shore of Cootes Paradise [HM] Nov 3 (RD). 
American Wigeon: 26 at Mountsberg C.A. Nov 24 (RD); 
one at Windermere Basin [HM] Dec 28 (JO,JHa). 

Northern Shoveler: 11 at Princess Point Dec 23 (RD et al); 

22 at E End of Harbour Dec 26 (RC). 

Northern Pintail: 41 at E End of Harbour Dec 26 (RC). 
Green-winged Teal: 1011 within the HSA Nov 3 (m.obs.). 
Canvasback: 160 off LaSalle Marina Dec 7 (KM), and 337 
there Dec 26 (RD). 

Canvasback x Redhead hybrid#: One m. off LaSalle Ma¬ 
rina Dec 23F-26 (RD,TC,DD) may have been the same bird 
found at this spot in Jan-Feb 1998. 

Ring-necked Duck: 35 at N Shore of Harbour Dec 26 (RD). 


Greater Scaup: 20000 off Van Wagners Beach Nov 3 (WC); 
8500 at N Shore of Harbour Dec 26 (RD). 

King Eider#: One f. off Green Rd Nov 3 F (BS,JC,JD); one 
ad. m.,one I s1 yr. m. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Dec 24-31 
(KM;m.obs.). 

Harlequin Duck#: One ad. m. off Green Rd Nov 2-10 
(DL,GL;m.obs.); one ad. m. off Woodland Cemetery [HM] 
Nov 3 (KM,JI,RW); one f. off Burlington Beachstrip Nov 6 
(NS); one. m,one f. at NE Shore of Harbour Dec 17 (TP); one 
m. off Bayshore Park Dec 25-31 (RCjm.obs.). 

Surf Scoter: 166 off Green Rd Nov 9 (RC,GS); 127 off Grays 
Rd Dec 26 (BS,JC,JD). 

White-wiuged Scoter: 500 off Fifty Point CA Nov 3 (SM); 
730 off Grays Rd Dec 26 (BS,JC,JD). 

Black Scoter: 150 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore (BS,JC,JD) 
and 150 off Burlington Lakeshore (RC et al.) Nov 3; one f. at N 
Shore of Harbour Nov 24 (RD); five off Grays Rd Dec 26 
(BS,JC,JD). 

Long-tailed Duck: 20000 off Van Wagners Beach Nov 3 
(WC); one at Green Mt Rd Quarry Pond [HM] Nov 21 (CE). 
Common Goldeneye: One partial albino f. off Travelodge 
Hotel [HL] Nov 23 and later off Confederation Park [HM] Dec 
24-31 (KM). 

Barrow’s Goldeneye#: One m. off Green Rd Nov 9F-10 
(RC,GS); one m. at N Shore of Harbour Dec 26-31 (RDjm.obs.). 
Hooded Merganser: 25 at President’s Pond, Dundas Marsh 
Nov 6 (UK); 145 at Cootes Paradise/W End of Harbour Nov 
13 (IR); 10 at Green Mt Rd Quarry Pond Nov 21 (CE); 54 in 
Hamilton area Dec 26 (m.obs.). 

Ruddy ..Duck: 383 at Windermere Basin Dec 26 (RC). 
Osprey: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 13 (UK); one at Valley 
Inn [HL] Nov 21 L (SK). 

Bald Eagle#: One subad.,one l sl yr. at Mountsberg C.A. Nov 
24 (RD); onejuv. over Dundas Hydro Pond Nov 26 (JCh,NCh); 
one I s ' yr. at Hamilton Harbour Dec 8-12 (RDjm.obs.); one ad. 
at Dundas Marsh Dec 8 (JO,JHa); one ad. at QEW & 
Mississauga Rd [PL] Dec 14 (MCr,DP); one at Bronte Har¬ 
bour Dec 14 (GE). 

Northern Goshawk#: Onejuv. at Middletown Marsh [HM] 
(BC) and one at Stoney Creek Lakeshore (JC,BS,JD) Nov 3; 
onejuv. at Felkers Falls C.A. [HM] Dec 26 (CE). 
Red-shoiddered Hawk: One over Hendrie Valley Dec 26 (MJ). 
Red-tailed Hawk: One dark morph caham at Hwy 5 & Rock 
Chapel Rd [HM] Nov 3 (BC); one dark morph callous returning to 
winter near Paris [BR\ for the 18 th year seen on Nov 3 (BL). 
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Rough-legged Hawk: One at York Rd, Dundas [HM] Nov 
18 (JCh); one at Hwy 403 & Hwy 407, Burlington [HL] Dec 9 
L (NCh). 

Golden Eagle#: One imm. over Dundas Hydro Pd Nov 5 L (IR). 
Merlin#: One at Van Wagners Beach Nov 1 (RD); one at 
Burlington Lakeshore (RC et al.) and two at Brantford (BL) 
Nov 3; one at Bronte Creek Prov. Park [HL] Dec 22 (RD); one 
at S Shore of Harbour Dec 26 (RC). 

Peregrine Falcon#: Seven within HSA on Nov 3 (m.obs.); 
two at Hamilton Dec 26 (MS). 

Gray Partridge#: Five at Brantford Airport [RR] Dec 7 (JM). 
Ring-necked Pheasant#: One at Taquanyah C.A. [HD] 
Nov 10 (RD). 

Wild Turkey#: Birds at I s ' Rd W & Green Mt Rd [HM]\ 9 - 
Nov 28 (KWi), 6 -Dec 8 (RD), 17 -Dec 20 (CE); two Westover 
Rd N of Cone 8 [HM] Dec 12 (PS); 12 at l a Rd E S of Ridge 
Rd [HM] Dec 26 (CE). 

Sora#: One at Van Wagners Ponds [HM] Nov 3 L (SM). 
American Coot: Ten at Mountsberg C.A. Nov 24 (RD); 104 
off Bayfront Park Dec 26 (RC). 

American Golden-Plover#: One at Tollgate Ponds Nov 8 L 
(CE,TC,DD). 

Killdeer: One E of Hagersville [HD] Nov 10 L (RD). 
Greater Yellowlegs: Five at Green Lane Wetland, Paris [RR] 
Nov 8 (CE,TC,DD); one at Valley Inn Nov 15 L (IR). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: One at Green Lane Wetland Nov 8 L 
(CE,TC,DD). 

Hudsouian Godwit#: One ba. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
Nov 1-2L (DD;RC,GS). 

Sanderling: 12 at Van Wagners Bch Nov 1 (DD); 8 at Burlington 
Beachstrip Nov 3 (RC et al.), and 12 there Nov 20 L (IR). 
Semipalmated Sandpiper: Two at Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
Nov 3 (SM), and one juv. there Nov 10 L (KM,JI). 
White-rumped Sandpiper: Birds on Nov 3: 3 -Grimsby 
Sewage Ponds (SM), 2 -Princess Point (RD), 1 -Valley Inn 
(KM, JI,RW); four at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Nov 10 (KM, JI); 
one at Burloak Park [HL] Nov 17-20L (DD;CE). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: 50 at Princess Point Nov 3 (RD); 22 at 
Grimsby Sewage Ponds Nov 2 (RC,GS), and six there Nov 10 
L (KM,JI). 

Purple Sandpiper#: Two at Van Wagners Beach Nov 17 * (JO). 
Dunlin: Birds on Nov 3: 530 -Princess Point (RD), 273 - 
Grimsby Sewage Ponds (SM), 130 -Valley Inn (KM,JI,RW); 


100 a't Grimsby Sewage Ponds Nov 10 (KM, JI) and four there 
Nov 23 L (KM). 

Wilson’s Snipe (formerly Common Snipe): Two at Green 
Lane Wetland Nov 8 L (CE,TC,DD). 

American Woodcock: One at Woodland Cem. Nov 2 (CE). 
Jaeger species#: Two off Van Wagners Beach Nov 16 L 
(TC et al.). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 65 at Fifty Point C.A. Nov 3 (SM); 230 at 
Smithville Sewage Ponds [AG] Nov.9 (RC,GS), and 102 there 
Nov 21 L (CE). 

Iceland Gull#: One at Mohawk Lake, Brantford [RR] Dec 13 
F (DD,TC); one ad. at Hagersville Quarry Ponds [HD] Dec 15 
(JM); one ad. at W End. of Harbour Dec 23 (RD et al). 
Lesser Black-backed Gull#: One ad. at* Dundas Marsh 
(RD) and one ad. at Brantford Dump (BL) Nov 3 F; birds at 
Mohawk Lake, Brantford: 1 -Nov 23 (DD), 2 -Nov 26 
(CE,TC,DD), 2 -Dec 6 (DD), 3 -Dec 13 (DD,TC). 

Glaucous Gull: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Nov 16 F 
(KM,JI); one l sl ba. at Brantford Dump Dec 6 (DD); three at 
Tollgate Ponds Dec 8 (RD); four at Mohawk Lake, Brantford 
Dec 13 (DD,TC); six at W End of Harbour Dec 23 (RD et al.), 
and 12 there Dec 26 (RD). 

Black-legged Kittiwake#: One juv. off Green Rd Nov 3 
(BS,JC,JD); three juv. off Van Wagners Beach Nov 16 (KM,JI), 
and two juv. there Nov 17 L (JO). 

Snowy Owl#: One at Reg Rd 9 E of Hagersville [HD] Dec 18 
F (MF). 

Long-eared Owl#: Two at Dundas Marsh Nov 3 F (RD); one 
at University of Guelph Arboretum [WL] Dec 4 (CEy); two at 
Bronte Creek Prov. Park [HL] Dec 22 (RD); one at Bronte 
Woods [HL] Dec 28 (LE). 

Short-eared Owl#: One off Van Wagners Bch. Nov 3 F (WC). 
Northern Saw-whet Owl#: One at Joshua Creek Valley, 
Oakville [HL] Dec 14 F (MA). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: 39 within the HSA Nov 3 (m.obs.); 
one at Bronte Creek PP. Dec 14 (JL); one at Kelson Ave [AG] 
Dec 18 (SM); nine in Hamilton area Dec 26 (m.obs.). 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Escarpment E of 
Waterdown [HL] Dec 26 (WC). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: Eight within HSA Nov 3 (m.obs.); 
one at Valley Inn Nov 21 (SK) was chasing an Osprey (!); one 
at Rock Chapel Sanctuary [HM] Nov 23 (JCh,NCh); one at 
Martins Rd, Dundas Valley [HM] Dec 6 (DD); 10 in Hamilton 
area Dec 26 (m.obs.). 


Eastern Phoebe: Nine within the HSA Nov 3 (m.obs.); one at 
LaSalle Park Nov 13 (RC,GS); one at Hendrie Valley Dec 24- 
U (RD). 

Northern Shrike#: Six within HSA Nov 3 F (m.obs.); one 
imm. at Olympic Arena, Dundas [HM] Nov 19-Dec 7 
(JCh); one at New St & Guelph Line [HL] Nov 19 
(NSt,BML); one at 15 ,h Sideroad & Nassawagawa Rd. 5 
[HL] Nov 28 (CE,TC); one imm. at Bell School Line [HL] 
Dec 5 (CE); one at Pauline Johnson Rd [RR] Dec 7 (DW); 
one at Gore Rd W of Valens Rd [HM] Dec 17 (DD); one at 
Kelson Ave .Dec 18 (SM); one at Middletown Marsh Dec 
22 (BC); one at Old Guelph Rd [HM] Dec 24 (JCh); four in 
Hamilton area Dec 26 (m.obs.); one at Mulligan Rd [RR] 
Dec 30 (DW). 

Blue-headed Vireo: One at McCormick Tract, Dundas Val¬ 
ley [HM] Nov 3 L (LE). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Princess Point Nov 3 L (RD). 
Common Raven#: One at Derry Rd & Appleby Line [HL] 
Nov 16 (BC). 

Tree Swallow: 65 at Taquanyah C.A. Nov 3 (DD et al.), and 
30 there Nov 9-10L (RC,GS;RD). 

Tufted Titmouse#: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 3 (RD). 
Red-breasted Nuthatch: Five in Hamilton area Dec 26 
(m.obs.). 

Carolina Wren#: 22 within the HSA Nov 3 (m.obs.); one 
at Hendrie Valley Dec 8 (RD); three at Shoreacres Creek 
Dec 12 (CE); one at Cortina Cres, Hamilton [HM] Dec 13 
(LE); 24 in Hamilton area Dec 26 (m.obs.). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: Two at Dundas Hydro Pond Nov 27 
(IR); one at Shoreacres Dec 12 L (CE). 

Eastern Bluebird: 328 within the HSA Nov 3 (m.obs.); 60 
over Dundas Hydro Pond Nov 7 (IR); four at Rock Chapel 
Sanctuary [HM] Nov 27-Dec 10 (JCh,NCh); eight at Indi¬ 
ana Rd S of River Rd [HD] and two at Indiana Rd N of 
Hwy 54 [HD] Dec 4 (DW); 10 at Dundas Hydro Pond Dec 
5 (NCh); six at Paddy Green Rd [HM] Dec 6 (DD); five at 
Mulligan Rd Dec 8 (DW); 52 in Hamilton area Dec 26 
(m.obs.); two at Taquanyah C.A., two at Middleport Rd at 
Big Creek [RR] and 13 at Mulligan Rd & Big Creek Rd [RR] 
Dec 28 (DW). 

Hermit Thrush: 11 in Hamilton area Dec 26 (m.obs.). 

Gray Catbird: One at Hendrie Valley Dec 8-31 (RD;m.obs.). 
American Pipit: 540 within HSA Nov 3 (m.obs.); three at 
Burlington Beachstrip (RC,GS) and three at Burloak Park 
(CE) Nov 19 L. 


Orange-crowned Warbler: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
Nov 2 (RC,GS). 

Yellow Warbler: One m. at Dundas Marsh Nov 3 L (RD). 
Yellow-rumped Warbler: 124 within the HSA Nov 3 (m.obs.); 
three at Dundas Marsh Dec 2-13 (RD;JO,JHa). 
Black-throated Green Warbler: Two at North Waterdown 
Wetlands [HM] Nov 3 L (TT). 

Pine Warbler: One m. at Dundas Marsh Nov 23 L (IR). 
Palm Warbler: Four at Fifty Point CA Nov 3 L (SM). 
Wilson’s Warbler: One at Bronte Cem. [HL] Nov 3 L (MJ). 
Common Yellowthroat: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 3 (RD), two 
there Dec 13 (JO,JHa); one at Hendrie Valley Dec 26 (MJ). 
Yellow-breated Chat#: One m. at LaSalle Park Nov 12 * 
(TT), and was refound at the same location Dec 29-31 
(GMN;TT;m.obs.). 

Eastern Towhee: One f. at Dry Lake Rd S of Townline Rd 
[HD] Dec 8-on (MF). 

Chipping Sparrow: One at Home Dr. Dundas [HM] Dec 22 
(BS). 

Field Sparrow: Seven within HSA Nov 3 L (m.obs.). 

Fox Sparrow: 157 within the HSA Nov 3 (m.obs.); one at 
Dundas Marsh Nov 23 L (IR); one at Olympic Arena, Dundas 
Dec 24-31 (RD). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow: One at North Waterdown Wetlands Nov 
3 L (TT). 

White-throated Sparrow: 25 at Iroquois Heights C.A. [HM] 
Dec 7 (CE,TC,DD). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One imm. at Dry Lake Rd S of 
Townline Rd Dec 8-on (MF). 

Snow Bunting: 72 at Fifty Point CA Nov 3 (SM); 40 at Green 
Rd W of Mines Rd [HD] Dec 28 (DW). 

Red-winged Blackbird: Two at Valley Inn Dec 2-26 and 
four there Dec 8 (RD). 

Common Grackle: Two at Valley Inn Dec 8 (RD). 

Purple Finch: Two at Olympic Arena, Dundas Nov 3 F 
(RD;BW). 

Pine Siskin: One at Shoreacres Dec 3 F (BG,LG). 

Please send your bird records for January to May 
2003 by June 10 to: Rob Dobos, 21 Sunrise Cres., 
Dundas, Ont., L9H 3S1; ph: (905) 628-0297; 
e-mail: rob.ddbos@ec.gc.ca. n 
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Index to Volume 56 

by Cor! Rothfels 


This index includes all articles (I hope!) in Volume 56 of the Wood Duck , which includes the nine issues spanning September 2002 to May 2003. 
Articles are grouped under loose headings. Each article is listed only once; if you can't find a particular article, check related headings. For 
example, meeting reports (including bird study group meetings) are filled under the reports heading, regardless of their content. 


MEETING & TRIP REPORTS: 

Rare Karst Fonnation in Upper Stoney Creek 

-byJimanclJeanStollard .5 

Southern Ontario Woodlands Conservation Challenge 

- by Louise Unill . 27 

Bruce Ferns and Orchids - by Louise Unill .60 

Beasley, McQuesten and Springer Delight Downtown 

- by Louise Unill .61 

Arctic Adventures - by Louise Unill . 78 

Why Science at RBG Matters to You - by Louise Unill . 105 

Toronto Wildlife Centre: Helping People and Wildlife 

in the Urban Jungle - by Louise Unill . 134 

Storm Chasers - by Louise Unit! . 153 

Monthly Club Meeting: Breeding Bird Atlas 

- by Louise Unit! . 185 

Building a Natural Heritage System in Southern Ontario 

- by Louise Unill .207 

From the Bird Study Group - September 

- by Michael Rowlands . 45 

How to See 253 Bird Species and Bird By Ear 

- by Michael Rowlands . 81 

Birds Going Extinct and Reporting the Stink 

- by Michael Rowlands . 115 

Dead Birds, New Highways, Towers, 

Owls, an Elf and a Quiz - by Michael Rowlands . 139 

Eider the Male Comes Ashore, or He Doesn't 

- by Michael Rowlands . 165 

When Birders are Up the Creek, They Go Canoeing! 

- by Michael Rowlands . 187 

Plovers Tied Up in Knots - by Michael Rowlands .210 

Wednesday Evening Walk at Shoreacres - by Elaine Serena .8 

In Search of Timberdoodles with Brian - by Bill Nicholson . 12 

Hawks and Owls Trip. 137 

Long Point Waterfowl Bus Trip - by Bill Lamond .209 

NOTES & NOTICES: 

Chairmen's Gala Dinner in Honour of Ben Vanderbrug.4 

Join the Board.4 

Juniors Win Conservation Halton Award.4 

Life Size Botanical Drawings.5 

Protecting Carden Alvar.6 


Hamilton Christmas Bird Count "Under New Management". 

Birds of Spooky Hollow - by Don Graham . 

New Look for Wood Duck - by Don McLean . 

RBG Programs of Interest to Naturalists. y . 

West Harbour Trails Input Nee Jed - by Brenda Axon . 

Discounts for Members. 

Another Successful Year for the Baillie Birdathon 

- by Belly Blashill . 

Walkers Needed: Kidney Foundation Fundraiser in Red Hill 

- by Terence Maynard . 

Nature Sanctuaries Brochure - by Warren Beacham . 

Note from your Social Director - by Elaine Serena . 

Calling All Contenders for the 2002 Ross Thompson Trophy 

- by Glenda Slessor . 

A Reminder: Membership Cards - by Jean Slollard ..>. 

Come to the Conservation Committee - by Diane Green . 

Retail Discount Ends - by Jim Slollard . 

Hamilton Environmentally Significant Areas Impact 

Evaluation Group (ESAIEG) Needs New Members 

- by Cathy Plosz . 

Watch for Banded Great Black-backed Gulls 

- by Cynthia Pekarik .. 

Wanted: Nature Pictures. 

Diploma Program in Environmental Health. 

Waste Production Questionnaire. 

Environmentalists of the Year Committee Seeks Nominations. 

Special Meeting to Change By-laws - by Jim Slollard . 

February Tax Receipts To Be Issued As Usual - by Jim Slollard. 

Nature Art Exhibition. 

Special Meeting to Change By-laws. 

Job Posting: Falcon Watch 2003 Field Watch Coordinator. 

HNC 85th Birthday Historic Plaque Fundraising. 

RBG Programs of Interest to Naturalists. 

Hamilton Atlasers needed in the Bruce. 

Coming Soon: Habitats of Hamilton and Halton. 

Pocket Guide Available for Purchase Online. 

Any Plans for Our Celebration?. 

Come Join the Board! . 

Weekly Monday Wildflower Hikes. 

The Editor Signs Off - by Carl Rolhfels . 
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The St. Lawrence: Marine Mammal Mecca - by Linda Thrower .203 

ASK A NATURALIST, NEWS & LETTERS: 
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More Rattlesnake Concerns - by Laurel Mclvor . 164 
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Science in the News: Emerald Ash Borer may Ravage 

Billions of North American Trees. 164 

OTHER FEATURES: 

Adventures with George W. North - by Robert Westmore . I 

Colour Came Alive at Royal Botanical Gardens 

- by Louise Unit1 . 19 

A Fishing Trip to Spooky Hollow - by H.G. Smyth .29 

Annual Reports of the Directors of the HNC.31 
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The Difference Between a Duck 

- by Supreme Court Justice Hobbs .57 

Drought: Life and Death at the Loam Pits - by Brian Wylie .59 

Exploring Rock Chapel -byShirleyKlement .70 

Karsts in Hamilton - by Erin Fitzgerald and Bruce Duncan . 75 

The Editor Talks Back - by Carl Rothfels . 77 

Nature in Your Neighbourhood: A Hamilton Naturalists'Club 

Education Outreach Project - by Mamie Branfireun . 85 

85 Years of HNC Histoiy to be Commemorated with 

City Plaque - by Glenn Barrett .86 

Halton Counts Nature Too! - by Maty Ellen Starodub . 116 

Red Hill Odyssey - by Kelly Pike . 140 

Club Publishes a Pocket Nature Guide to Wildlife of the 

Hamilton Area - by Glenn Barrett . 171 

Hamilton Harbour Canada Goose Management Roundtable 

-by Bob Curry . 191 

Taking Flight: The Federation of Ontario 

Naturalists 2002 AGM - by Gold McNulty .7 

Historical Accomplishments of the Federation 

of Ontario Naturalists - by Paul Attack . 127 

Federation of Ontario Naturalists Nature Reserves 

-by Paul Attack . 166 

In Memonum: Eunice Smillie 1918-2001 - by Lois Evans .29 

Remembering Fonner HNC Treasurer: David Stubbing 

- bv Brian McHaltie . 148 

In Memoriam: Alfred Epp 1908-2003 

- by Bob Curry and Alan Wormington . 177 

HNC Data used to Model the Effect of Historical Range Infonnation 

on Endangered Species 

- by Laura Bjorgan, OMNR Species-At-Risk Biologist .201 


A Club with History - by Glenn Barrett .208 

Index to Volume 56 - by Carl Rolhfels .216 

REVIEWS: 

Niagara's Sisters - reviewed by Joan Hall ...46 

Lichen Guides - reviewed by Carl Rolhfels .69 

Life of Pi: a novel - reviewed by Glenda Slessor ... 188 

Life: An Unauthorised Biography - reviewed by Pierre Arnold .211 

Thus ends Volume 56. Summer summer summer! §§ 


The Editor Signs Off 

I hope you've all had as enjoyable a winter season as I've 
had, but I can't say that I'm sorry to see summer arrive! 
My experience with the Duck this year has been a lot of 
fun - a very special thanks to all the members who submit 
such excellent work, to Susan Doka for help with copy 
editing, and to Don McLean for mentoring me through my 
inaugural season and for pulling me out of a whole series of 
predicaments. Special thanks also to Hans Klimstra, our 
printer, who is at least as keen on having the Duck look its 
best as I am. 

We've introduced a number of changes into the Duck this season, 
and generally speaking, the readership has been very gentle on us. 
It's rather unnerving, really! So send me your comments, especially 
on the new Index we've put into this final Duck ofVolume 56. Is it 
useful? Worth the space it takes up? 

We're looking for volunteers for two positions next season: 
one person to design "mastheads" like the one that accompa¬ 
nies the Bird Study Group articles, and one person to function 
as a news editor. Please contact me for more informatioa 

I've seen my first snake (garter), dragonfly (Green Darner), 
butterfly (Mourning Cloak and Compton's Tortoiseshell), 
and swallows of the year - time to turn the computer off 
and get outside, I'd say! Enjoy your summer, and "see" you 
again in September. Carl Rothfels H 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club’s Member¬ 
ship Meetings, call any member of the 
Board who will arrange a ride for you! 
Members of the Board of Directors, to¬ 
gether with their phone numbers, are 
fisted on the inside front cover. Guests 
are always welcome at our meetings, gf 


Moving...? 

The Post Office charges the Club $1.50 each time a Wood Duck is 
returned because the recipient has moved and not sent a change of address to 
the Membership Director. Please, if you are moving, put the HNC on the fist 
of those organizations needing to know your new address and send it along to: 
The Membership Director, P.O. Box 89052, Hamilton, ONL8S 4R5. You can 
also email me at jjstollard@idirect.com. Thanks for your help in saving the 
Club some money, m 


Regular Meetings 


Upcoming Events 


Monday, May 12 **7 p.m. ** 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Now Listen Up 
and Listen Tight 

Johnny Biosphere (aka 
Dr. Jack Vallentyne) 

Bring a friend and delight-in some of 
nature's spectacles. 

This is a special "for the whole, family" 
meeting featuring renowned scientist and 
educator, Dr. Jack. Vallentyne. Do adults 
raise children? Or do children raise adults? 
Using an Earth balloon as a prop, Johnny 
Biosphere (a.k.a. Dr. Jack Vallentyne) chal¬ 
lenges adults to show that they are more 
knowledgeable, more ethical in regard to 
nature, and wiser than young people. 


**Change of Date: 
Wainfleet Bog Bus Trip** 

The Wainfleet Bog excursion listed in 
the Field Events pamphlet for Sunday 
July 27 has been changed to Saturday 
May 31. We should be able to see 
Spotted Turtles and Massasauga Rat¬ 
tlesnakes with the aid of 
radio-telemetry. Sign up at the May 
Club meeting. Call Kim Barrett (905) 
525-2142 or Bill Lamond (519) 756- 
9546 for details, n 


Events sponsored by the Hamilton Natu¬ 
ralists' Club are led by volunteers. The 
HNC assumes no responsibility for inju¬ 
ries of any kind sustained by anyone 
participating in any of these activities. 


March 1 to May 15, 2003 
NIAGARA PEN. HAWKWATCH 

Takes place at Beamer Memorial C. A. above 
Grimsby. Lots of hawk enthuisiasts present 
to help with ID. A great place in Ontario to see 
migrating hawks, especially with south-east 
winds. Contact MikeStreet at 648-3737. 

**NOTE DATE CHANGE** 
Saturday, May 3,2003,9:00 a.m. 
SPRING WILDFLO WERS AT N. 
CAYUGA SLOUGH FOREST 
Join Marina Martin for a wildflower walk in 
this spectacular forest. Rubber boots sug¬ 
gested. Go sou th on Hwy 54 from Caledonia, 
through York and turn left onto Townline 
Rd.(6.8km S ofY orkand0.4kmS ofRR over¬ 
pass). Go 1 .Okxn eastonTownline. Park where 
RR crosses road. Call Marina for details (905) 
772-3246. 

Sunday, May 4, 2003,9:00 a.m. 
SHORT HILLS SANCTUARY 

Meet at Battlefield Square Plaza, Hwy 8 Stoney 
Creek forourspringclean-upandhike through 
the Short Hills property. Bring a lunch. Call 
Warren fordetails: 627-3343. 

Saturday, May 17,2003,8:00 a.in. 
HALDIMAND BIRD OBSERVA¬ 
TORY, RUTH VEN STATION 
Join HBO co-founder Rick Ludkin for a bird¬ 
banding demonstration at the magnificent 
Ruthven property. Meet Rick at the Ruthven 
gate. Ruthven is on Hwy 54,4km south of 
York, 200m past Indiana Rd. on the right. Call 
Rick fordetails at(905) 765-4963. 

Saturday, May 31,2003 
WAINFLEET BOG EXCURSION 

Enjoy a guided bus trip of the Wainfleet Bog 
by MNR staff. Call Kim Smith at 525-2142 or 
Bill Lamondat (519)756-9546 fordetails. 

Saturday, June 14,2003, 9:00 a.m. 
MULLIGAN RD BLUEBIRD TRAILS 

Join Don for this half-day hike to observe his 
well managed Eastern Bluebird nest boxes. 
Go west on Hwy 403 and exit at Hwy 52 
(Copetownexit).Gosouthon52,pastHwy2, 


continue south (now Trinity Church Rd.) until 
road bends sharply to left (now Sawmill Rd). 
Continue on Sawmill Rd., turn right onto 
Mulligan Rd. Meet at first house on right. 
Contact Don for details (905) 765-2117. 

Weekend, June 27-29, 2003 
BRUCE PEN. BIRD ATLASSING 

A weekend to help with the Ontario Breeding 
Bird Atlas project. Brewer’sBlackbirds, Upland 
Sandpipers, Black Terns, Wliip-poor-wills and 
Eastern Bluebirds beckon. Call Tom Crooks for 
detailsat634-l 178. 

Saturday,July 12,2003 
HAMILTON BUTTERFLY COUNT 

Our first attempt at a butterfly count, modeled 
after the Christmas bird counts. Everyone 
welcome, beginners and experts. Call Bill 
Lamondat(519)756-9546. 

Sunday, July 13, 2003, 9:00 a.m. 
DRAGONFLIES 

Meet Rob Waldhuber at the carpark at Plains 
Rd. & Hwy 6. Bring binoculars and a lunch. 
Call Rob for details at 662-5118. 

Saturday, July 19, 2003,12:00 noon 
GRAND RIVER CANOE TRIP 

JoinDon Wills fora leisurely 3 hourcanoe trip 
down the Grand River from Caledonia to 
Cayuga. Meet at Seneca Park on Hwy 54 just 
east ofCaledonia with canoe and life-jackets. 
Call Don formore info, (905) 765-2117. 

Saturday, August 9, 2003,9:00 a.m. 
BEVERLY BOTANIZING 

Join Carl Rothfels in a search for interesting 
plants in the Beverly Swamp. Bring a lunch 
and submersible footwear. Meet at the car 
park at Plains Rd. and Hwy 6. Call Carl for 
detailsat527-l 158x238. 

Saturday, August 16,2003,3:15 p.m. 
MOTHING AT RUTHVEN PARK 

Meet Bill Lamond at Ruthven gate foran evening 
with the nighttime counterparts of butterflies. 
Bring a flashlight. Ruthven is on Hwy 54,4km 
south ofY ork,200mpast Indiana Rd. on the right. 
CallBillfordetails, (519)756-9546. 
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